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PLAN TO ATTEND 


A STRONG and varied program has been arranged for the fifteenth Annual Confereng 
of the Personnel Research Federation to be held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, January 8, 9, and 10, 1936. Subjects to be covered include:— 


Labor Unions and Employee Agreements 
Old Age Security and Pension Plans 
State Unemployment Insurance Laws 


Light, Noise, and Ventilation 

Medical and Mental Factors in Work 

Supervision and Sound Labor Relations 

Pay Proportionate to Job Responsibility Personnel Methods in Offices 

Collective Dealing and Bargaining Government Personnel 
Education and Industry 


Om forty prominent business men and authorities have been invited as speakers 
and session chairmen. Among those who had accepted at date of going to pres 
(December 1) are 


W. J. McConnell, Met. Life Ins. Co. 

R. Memory, Stevens Inst. of Tech., N. J. 
Herbert Moore, Mt. Holyoke College 
Eric A. Nicol, Philadelphia Gas Works 
L. J. O’Rourke, U. S. Civil Service Comm. 
D. B. Porter, Sch. of Engin., N. Y. U. 

J. W. Reidell, Nat. Off. M’gement Assn. 
C. Reitell, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 
F. L. Rowland, Life Office M’gement Assn. 


J. Douglas Brown, Princeton University 

C. S. Ching, Dir. Ind. Rel., U. S. Rub. Co. 

C. Cochrane, Eastman Kodak Co., N. Y. 

H. A. Enochs, Chief of Personnel, P. R. R. 

Byron F. Field, Realty Advisory Bd., N. Y. 

Wm. H. Gesell, V. P. Lehn & Fink, N. J. 

Howard W. Haggard, Yale Univ. 

Rex. B. Hersey, Wharton School, Penn. 

W. Hodge, Acoust. Div. Johns Manville Co. 

Sam A. Lewisohn, Miami Copper Co., N. Y. C. G. Stoll, Western Electric Co. 

M. Luckiesh, Res. Lab., G. E. Co. Delos Walker, Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy 
John G. Winant, Chairman Social Security Board 


A RRANGEMENTS have also been made for visits to: 


Consolidated Gas Co 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
R. H. Macy Co 


Education Bureau and Foreman Training 
Medical Department 
Selection, Training, Organization 


W. T. Grant Co 
New York Stock Exchange 


Selection and Training of Branch Managers 

Selection and Special Working Conditions 
(floor of the Exchange) 

Psychological Corporation Selection Tests and Methods 


Other visits are being arranged. 


—_— railroad fares on the certificate plan have been approved. 


ULL program and all details will be sent to all members of the Personnel Research 
F Federation shortly. Other readers of the Journal will also be sent full details 
writing to Charles S. Slocombe, Personnel Research Federation, 29 W. 39 St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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Conference 


The fifteenth annual conference of 
the Personnel Research Federation 
will be held in New York City, Janu- 
ary, 8, 9, and 10. Further informa- 
tion about the conference will be 
found on the opposite page. 


More Jobs for Women 


Job-finding is now three times as 
easy for women as for men, according 
toa report to the third Metropolitan 
Conferenceon Employment and Guid- 
ance Procedure, by Dr. Lynn A. 
Emerson, director of the New York 
Y.M. C. A. School. 

During the period studied, 57 em- 
ployment agencies reported there 
were 7.6 female applicants for each 
Job as against 20.5 male. 


Fight States Ready 


Eight states and the District of 
Columbia are ready for the beginning 
of the unemployment insurance sys- 
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tem at the start of the new year. 
The rest are unprepared. On Jan. 1, 
the 1 per cent federal tax on payrolls 
goes into effect. The employer pay- 
ing this tax may deduct what he has 
paid into any state plan, up to go per 
cent of the federal tax. 

Benefits provided by the eight 
states and the District of Columbia 
follow: 

Alabama—half of wages; maximum 
$15 a week benefit; for 16 weeks, fol- 
lowing three weeks idleness without 
benefit. 

California—half of wages, maxi- 
mum $15 a week for.20 weeks, follow- 
ing a four weeks waiting period. 

District of Columbia—two-fifths 
of wages; maximum of $14 for 16 
weeks, following three weeks idleness. 

Massachusetts—half of wages, 
maximum $15 for 16 weeks, after 
lapse of four weeks. 

New Hampshire—half of wages, 
maximum $15 for 16 weeks, after 
three weeks have passed. 
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New York—half of wages, max- 
imum $15 for 16 weeks after a three 
week period. 

Utah—half of wages, maximum $18 
for 16 weeks, after two weeks wait. 

Washington—half of wages, max- 
imum of $15 for 15 weeks, after six 
weeks period. 

Wisconsin—half of wages, max- 
imum of $10 to $15, according to 
wage earned, for 13 weeks after a 
three weeks period. 


And the Courts? 


Benjamin A. Javits, New York 
attorney, in a debate the other day, 
predicted the Social Security act will 
be declared unconstitutional. 

“No express powers nor any im- 
plied powers can be found which 
would warrant Congress to legislate 
on the subject of old age benefits and 
unemployment,” he said. 

“The act has for its true purpose 
the setting up of a nation-wide 
scheme of control and regulation over 
matters which are clearly intrastate 
and within the regulatory powers of 
the state. The act need only to be 
read to see that it is class legislation, 
and therefore unconstitutional.” 

Taking the opposite side, Mark 
Eisner, chairman of the New York 
Board of Higher Education, declared 
he did not “entertain any doubts 
about constitutionality” of the act. 

Regarding the claim that Congress 
lacks power to legislate on old age 
benefits and unemployment compen- 
sation and that taxes in connection 
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with such schemes are therefor 
void, Mr. Eisner said: 

“I do not think that the Suprem 
Court is going to make any attemp 
to look behind the taxing provision 
of this legislation. In other words 
if these laws purport to be tax meas. 
ures, the Supreme Court is going to 
assume that they are what they pur. 
port to be. That is a settled policy 
of that tribunal.” 


Ganging Up 


Probably no published statement 
during the month caused more con. 
troversy than that of E. F. Hutton, 
Chairman of the Board of General 
Foods Corporation, urging industry 
to “gang up” on the Roosevelt ad. 
ministration. Significant portions of 
his statement as they appeared in the 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, follow: 

“Why have not these other in- 
dustries whose interests are almost 
identical with those of the electrical 
industry ‘ganged up’ with the util 
ities and presented an_ unbroken 
front in opposition to government 
competition and punitive legislation! 

“Why hasn’t all business and in- 
dustry joined in the fight?...If 
the major industries of this country 
do not hang together, if they do not 
openly call their stockholders and 
employees to the colors of a 1935 
declaration of independence, the radi- 
cals that now infest the executive and 
legislative departments of our govern- 
ment will joyously hang them al 
separately. 
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“All industry, big and little, has 
4 stake in this controversy between 
the administration and the public 
utilities. If the government should 
succeed in carrying out plans so 
carefully drafted by the radical Social- 
ists, all industry must suffer sooner 
or later. 

“So I say:—‘Let’s gang up!’ 

“The business men of the country, 
the owners of stocks and bonds or 
any other property, the holders of 
insurance policies, and the deposi- 
tors in banks, must realize that the 
only way to prevent regimentation, 
collectivism, or any other ‘ism’ is 
for all groups to join together in 
one great group which will come to 
the help of any individual group 
when it is attacked. 

“Ihave said before and I say again 
that I do not approve of the methods 
used by minority pressure groups.” 


He Broke Strikes 


Over $10,000,000 was earned by 
Pearl L. Bergoff, self styled “dean 
of the strikebreakers” and his two 
associates, during several stormy dec- 
ades, according to Edward Levinson, 
in the book “I Break Strikes,” pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride Com- 
pany. 


Urges Picketing 


Picketing as a cocktail hour diver- 
sion is advocated by Josephine Wert- 
heim, daughter of Maurice Wertheim, 
senior member of the banking firm of 
Wertheim and Co., New York. Miss 
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Wertheim, with four other volunteers 
and two clerks were arrested while 
picketing May’s Department Store, 
510 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

“Picket duty is dignified,” she 
said. “It is a worthy avocation for 
women shoppers. My family does 
not object to my picketing, although 
they do not like the incidental pub- 
licity. And I don’t see why my uncle 
should object, as we are upholding the 
principles of the New Deal. 

“All shoppers should be interested 
in the conditions of the employees 
in the stores where they buy and in 
the factories where the household 
goods they buy are manufactured.” 

Miss Wertheim graduated from 
Smith College in 1933. 


Security Burdens 


A pessimistic view of the Social 
Security Act is taken by M. L. Seid- 
man, certified public accountant, 
writing in the Herald-Tribune. The 
future burdens of the bill on industry 
will be tremendous, he predicts. He 
writes in part: 

“Within a single generation, it is 
authoritatively estimated that under 
the operation of the Social Security 
Act, the United States government 
will be the custodian of a thirty-five 
billion dollar fund. 

“In another generation, the fund 
is expected to reach the enormous 
sum of fifty billion dollars. 

“This vast aggregation of money, 
under the specific provisions of the 
law, can be invested only in United 
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States government securities or in 
obligations guaranteed by it. What 
it means is that our entire national 
debt, now at around twenty-eight 
billion dollars, will be transferred 
from ownership by private investors 
to the government itself, and leave 
the government some twenty billions 
more to spend—or squander. The 
inducement to squander will be great 
indeed, for the government need have 
no concern about markets for its 
bonds or about balancing its budget 
as a means of maintaining its credit. 
“Many businesses will pay more 
taxes under the security act alone 
than they do now to the Federal, 
state and local governments com- 
bined. Estimated ultimate annual 
cost is $2,700,000,000. Imagine pay- 
ing an annual tax of $117 on your 
$25-a-week stenographer. Imagine 
your tax increasing with the employ- 
ment of every additional worker. 
“Both state and Federal laws im- 
pose the burden upon the employer of 
accurate record keeping. To large 
employers, particularly those having 
employees in many states, the matter 
of record keeping will be a real prob- 
lem, for each state law will un- 
doubtedly have its own definition of 
what constitutes a taxable pay roll 
and an exempt employee. Many em- 
ployers no doubt already have 
employee records giving much of 
what is or may be required. It will 
be imperative, however, hereafter to 
have in addition to the ordinary pay 
roll information, detailed records as to 
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exact dates of employment, the naty 
of the work, the reason for disc 
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Thus, for instance, the New York ly 
provides that an employer contrac. 
ing with a subcontractor shall 
liable for the tax on the wages pail 


by the subcontractor. 


The law, how. 


ever, specifically permits such sub 
contractor to accept exclusive liability 
for the tax, if made the subject ofa 
agreement between the parties, purw. 
ant to regulations to be promulgated 
by the Industrial Commissioner. h 
contracts extending into 1936 an( 
beyond, it would seem most impor. 
tant that such subcontractors k 
made to assume the liability for th 


pay roll taxes. 


Pay Boost for 12,000 


A five cents an hour increase for 
12,000 employees was agreed to by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
The raise takes effect in the com- 
pany’s 20 plans and will be in effect 
one year under the agreement. 

The agreement, announced by Glen 
W. McCabe, president of the Feder- 
ated Flat Glass Workers, prevented 
a walkout in six plants. The average 
wage has been 71 cents an hour. It 


will now be 76 cents. 
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Stabilizing Jobs 


Discussing the $60,000,000 fund 
set aside by General Motors to 
stabilize employment and _ increase 
the yearly earnings of employees, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, said: 

“The additional economic security, 
which it is hoped to establish, will 
carry far beyond the ranks of our own 
workers into those of allied industries 
which depend upon us so importantly. 
Thus is quickened the tempo of na- 
tional business recovery. 

“The fund will be devoted chiefly 
to building up inventories, largely of 
component parts. Investments have 
been made in warehouses for the stor- 
age of such parts. Working schedules 
will be adjusted as far as possible 
in an attempt to give the greatest 
regularity of employment to the 
maximum number of workers. 

“The earlier introduction of new 
cars, it is hoped, will provide sub- 
stantially more employees with more 
regular work and higher annual earn- 
ings than would be possible otherwise. 

“The employment _ stabilization 
fund represents an effort entirely 
apart from the $50,000,000 program 
of plant expansion announced last 
July.” 


Ends Its Plan 


As a result of the coming into force 
of the Federal Social Security Act, 
the General Electric Company is 
winding up its unemployment com- 
pensation plan, Gerard Swope, pres- 
ident, announced. 


In the last five and a half years, 
employees and the company have 
contributed more than $7,000,000 to 
the plan. The company has given 
half, and of the remainder, em- 
ployees eligible for benefits under the 
plan have contributed $2,310,000 
and other employees $1,190,000. 
Loans have totalled $800,000 in the 
same period. Of this $500,000 has 
been repaid. 

A total of $3,000,000 remains as a 
balance on hand, which means 
$3,700,000 has been paid out in un- 
employment relief, exclusive of the 
$300,000 still outstanding in loans. 

Of the money remaining, $1,750,000 
is in the local works fund and 
$1,250,000 in the general fund. The 
latter is to be applied to purposes 
beneficial to employees, while the 
employees were to vote on the dis- 
position of the former. 

Explaining the decision, Mr. Swope 
said: 

“In compliance with the Social 
Security Act, the company must 
pay a tax on its entire payroll, begin- 
ning with I per cent on Jan. 1 and 
increasing to 3 per cent in 1938. The 
Federal law puts no tax on the em- 
ployes, but it is permissive for the 
States to do so. 

“In some States laws already have 
been passed calling for contributions 
by employes. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that the General Electric plan 
must be terminated, as neither the 
company nor the employes will de- 
sire to pay under the Federal and 
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State plans and also the company 
plan.” 


Along the Docks 


The longshore situation continues 
unsettled. Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins conferred late in the month with 
Joseph P. Ryan, President of the 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, and said after the meeting 
that she believed they had found a 
solution to some of the pier difficul- 
ties. 

Mr. Ryan blamed ship lines oper- 
ating in the Gulf for unrest in At- 
lantic and Pacific ports. The Gulf 
lines have declined to meet wage 
demands, and pier workers on the 
coasts say they will not handle freight 
loaded by scabs on the Gulf. 

Meantime, the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, which a_ few 
months ago joined other employer 
groups in seeking an _ injunction 
against the longshoremen, has taken 
an appeal to the Court of Appeals in 
Albany. The association wants the 
court to forbid picketing at piers 
where non union freight is handled. 


How They Deal 


Statistics compiled this month by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that out of every 1000 establishments 
in manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries surveyed, 765 deal 
with their workers on an individual 
basis, 195 through trade unions, 34 
through employee representation 
plans or company unions, and six 
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partly through trade unions and 
partly through employee representa. 
tion plans and company unions, 

“The establishments which deal 
with their workers on an individual 
basis employed 42.5 per cent of the 
total number of workers covered by 
the study,” says the Bureau’s report, 
“Those which deal through trade 
unions employed 30.2 per cent, and 
those which deal through employee. 
representation plans or company 
unions 19.9 per cent. The remaining 
7.4 per cent of the workers were em- 
ployed in establishments which deal 
with their employees partly through 
trade unions and partly through em- 
ployee-representation plans or com- 
pany unions. 

“More than go per cent of the estab- 
lishments in wholesale and retail trade 
deal with their employees individ- 
ually. Among the manufacturing 
industries, the nonferrous metals and 
the lumber groups have the largest 
percentage (86.1) of plants dealing 
with their workers on an individual 
basis. Other industries with large 
percentages of establishments dealing 
with their workers individually are: 

per cent 
Chemical products............... 
Machinery manufacturing 


Iron and-steel 
Foodstuffs 


The largest percentage of plants 
(55.1) which deal with their workers 
through trade unions was found in the 
wearing-apparel division of the tex- 
tile group of industries. Slightly 
more than one-half of the establish- 
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ments in mining and more than one- 50 per cent of the plants in the mis- 
quarter of the establishments in cellaneous non-durable-goods indus- 
public utilities also deal with their tries, 37.4 per cent in paper and print- 
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METHOD OF DEALING WITH EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
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Source—Labor Information Bulletin 


employees through trade-unionorgani- ing, 35.4 per cent in cigars, and 28.3 


ations. Relations with employees per cent in the stone, clay, and glass 
through trade unions were found in group.” 





How the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Has Adapted to Modern Developments 
Like Section 7A and the National La- 
bor Relations Act. 


Developing a Workable 
Representation Plan 


HE following appear to be 
three essential characteristics 


which any plan of employee 
representation must have if it is to 
satisfy today’s requirements and sur- 
vive on its own merits: 

1. The purpose clause of the plan 
must really say something. 

2. The plan must provide for the 
settlement of major issues. 

3. The plan must guarantee to the 
employees a genuine organization of 
their own—complete, secure, closely- 
knit, self-governing, and self-respect- 
ing. 

Before discussing in detail how the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation endeav- 
ors to make its plan fit the above 
characteristics, I shall trace the evolu- 
tion of some of the Corporation’s 
ideas on employee representation. 
The ideas grew out of 15 years ex- 


By C. G. EuBank 


Director, Industrial Relations Department, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


perience with employee representa- 
tion, particularly out of experience 
under Paragraph 7A of the NIRA 
and more recently, under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation was 
founded in 1872. Main Offices are 
in Neenah, Wisconsin. Mills are 
located in four Wisconsin towns and 
in Niagara Falls, New York. The 
Corporation manufactures sulphite 
and groundwood pulp; book papers, 
both processed and non-processed; 
specialty papers; and crepe wadding 
products. Included in the latter are 
products manufactured for Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany, and sold by it under names of 
Kotex, Kleenex, Kerfs, etc. A Ca- 
nadian subsidiary manufactures news- 
print. : 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, ex- 
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WORKABLE REPRESENTATION PLAN 


clusive of subsidiaries, has about 
4000 employees. The basic common 
labor rate and the average hourly 
rate are well up in comparison with 
others in the industry. The basic 
work day is 6 hours, the basic work 
week 36 hours. In practically all 
departments, business is and has 
been such that the average weekly 
earnings are favorable in comparison 
with others in the industry. Gen- 
eral working conditions are thought 
to be comparatively good. 

Except for a brief period in Igo1 
when the Corporation had a union 
agreement, there was no formal plan 
for collective bargaining and col- 
lective dealing until 1920. In that 


year management proposed and the 
employees adopted, by secret ballot, 
a joint committee type of employee 


representation plan. This plan pro- 
vided for Local Councils consisting 
of a number of elected representa- 
tives, and an equal number of ap- 
pointed management representatives. 
It also set up a General Council 
consisting of elected representatives 
from all mills and an equal number 
of appointed management representa- 
tives. 

These local Councils met frequently 
during the twelve years from 1920 
to 1932, usually every month. The 
General Council met occasionally. 
Individual grievances, and health, 
safety, sanitation, recreation, and 
welfare activities were the principal 
subjects treated. Wages and hours 
were also discussed. 


The old plan did much to provide 
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for the orderly adjustment of griev- 
ances. It got employee and manage- 
ment representatives in the habit of 
sitting around the same table, and 
promoted some degree of mutual 
understanding. 


WROTE IN “ANDY GUMP”’ 


Nevertheless, when N.I.R.A. came 
in 1933, both employees and manage- 
ment were looking upon the old 
Council plan with considerable dis- 
favor. It had outlived its usefulness. 
The employees were saying, for in- 
stance, that the 50-50 representation 
had come to be a case of the rabbit 
sausage. You remember the butcher 
who admitted that his rabbit sausage 
contained some horse meat, but only 
50-so—one horse for every rabbit. 

The Council, it was said, did noth- 
ing about major matters but talk. 
On Council election ballots, em- 
ployees were writing in such names 
as Andy Gump and Horse Collar. 
The management didn’t know quite 
what paragraph 7-(a) of N.I.R.A. 
meant; but they concluded that it 
seemed to indicate a plan of employee 
representation with a more clearly 
defined purpose, broader scope, 
sharper teeth, and greater dignity 
and self-respect than the 1920 model. 
N.R.A. hastened the development of 
what we think—or at least hope— 
would have developed anyway. 

Accordingly, in June 1933, man- 
agement submitted a rough draft 
of a reorganized and revitalized 
Council Plan. The elected repre- 
sentatives threshed it out with their 
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constituents, introducing numerous 
revisions and clarifications. The em- 
ployees in each mill then voted on it 
by secret ballot, and adopted it. 

The following is a discussion of the 
plan, under the three headings given 
above: 

1. In the first place, the purpose 
clause_of an employee representation 
plan must really say something. 

The purpose clause of our o/d 
plan read: 

“The employees and the management of the 
Kimberly-Clark Company propose under this plan 
to establish their relations upon a definite and 
durable basis of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. To this end, the employees and the 
management shall have equal representation in the 
consideration of all questions of policy relating to 
working conditions, health, housing, safety, hours 


of labor, wages, recreation, education, and other 
similar matters of mutual interest.” 


This is a nice wall motto, but un- 
fortunately, no one could specifically 
define just what, if anything, it 
meant. A definite and durable basis 
of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence is beautiful. So are the 
Golden Streets of Heaven. Equal 
representation merely in the con- 
sideration of something is of no avail. 
For instance, your group and my 
group could have equal representa- 
tion—so-—so—in the consideration of 
what Italy should do in Ethiopia. 
What of it? 


THE NEW CLAUSE 


The purpose clause of the new 
council plan reads: 


“The purpose of this Council Plan is to enable 
employees and management of Kimberly-Clark 
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Corporation to have equal representation in the 
consideration and settlement of policies of mutual 
interest, and of questions regarding adherence tp 
such policies. The policies involved are those con, 
cerning working conditions, hours, pay, super. 
vision, health, safety, hiring, transfer, promotion, 
demotion, release, insurance, education, housing, 
recreation, community relations, and similar mat. 
ters. Responsibility for the execution of thes 
policies shall be with management; but the policies 
themselves, and all questions of adherence to them, 
shall be within Council jurisdiction. Under this 
Plan, either employee representatives or manage. 
ment representatives may propose new standard 
instructions or rulings in regard to the matters 
specified above, and either of them may propos 
amendments to the existing standard instructions 
and rulings; and no new or amended standard 
instruction or ruling in regard to any of these mat. 
ters shall be put into effect unless it previously has 
been taken up with and approved by the Counal 
or Councils concerned.” 


To our management and to our 
employees, this really means some. 
thing. The significance of a purpose 
clause which really means something 
will become more apparent as we 
proceed. 

2. The second essential and neces. 
sary characteristic of any plan of 
employee representation which is to 
satisfy today’s requirements and sur- 
vive on its own merits is this: Th 
plan must provide for the settlement 
of major issues. 

Failure in this regard is the reason 
why so many employee representation 
plans are criticized for being artificial 
—a cross between a society for mutual 
kidding and an open fraud. Industry 
has recently witnessed an epidemic 
of half-baked and insincere employee 
representation plans, thrown up 
fear of the unions, providing for the 
settlement of absolutely nothing. 
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Concerning the settlement of major 
issues: It is true that a plan can and 
should serve as a medium of contact 
between men and management and 
management and men—a two-way 
channel for information and attitudes. 
Rank and file employees have signifi- 
cant data and points of view which 
top management can’t get through 
regular organization channels. The 
problems of top management, and the 
reasons and intent behind the de- 
cisions, cannot be adequately con- 
veyed to rank and file workers 
through a succession of intermediate 
supervisors: There must be direct 
contact between responsible execu- 
tives and representatives of the rank 
and file. 

Furthermore, it is true that a plan 
can and should provide machinery 
for settlement of specific individual 
grievances. Workman Smith can’t 
get a satisfactory adjustment of a 
grievance by taking it to Foreman 
Jones, his boss, when Smith’s griev- 
ance is that his boss, Jones, is a 
dirty double-crosser. The difficulty 
is increased when Foreman Jones 
happens to be what Smith thinks 
he is. 

It is true, I say, that the plan must 
open up the two-way channel of com- 
munication, and provide for the set- 
tlement of specific individual griev- 
ances. But that isn’t enough. It 
must settle major issues. 


A BINDING CONTRACT 


Settlement involves nothing less 
than the codperative formulating and 
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writing of clear cut, detailed state- 
ments of Corporation policy and pro- 
cedure concerning every one of the 
major subjects in the field of indus- 
trial relations. Furthermore, these 
statements, or standard instructions 
as we call them, must be formally 
accepted as mutually binding contracts. 

Our stipulation in this connection 
reads: 


“This Standard Instruction shall become effec- 
tive (date) and shall remain in full force and effect 
unless and until revised or annulled by official 
action of the General Council, taken in accordance 
with Article IV of the Council Plan, as amended 
and agreed to by employees and management, 
December 7, 1934. 


Accepted for Kimberly- Accepted for all em- 


Clark Corp. ployees under Council 
jurisdiction 
S. F. SHatruck Amos GREEN 


Chairman, General 
Council Elected 


Representatives” 


Vice President, Indus- 
trial Relations Dept. 


Since June 1933, twenty-three such 
standard instructions have _ been 
ground out by our General Council 
in its quarterly meetings. At least 
sixty clarifications and amendments 
have also been made. 

These instructions deal with wage 
levels and changes in wage rates; 
overtime payment; rest, relief and 
meal periods; timekeeping rules; re- 
muneration for travel; tuition reim- 
bursements for approved educational 
courses; rental of corporation houses; 
hours and work schedules; vacations 
and military leave; principles and 
procedures to be followed in hiring, 
promotion, transfer, demotion, layoff, 
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and discharge; employee progress and 
rating reports; etc. 


ANALYZING OCCUPATIONS 


Probably the most significant proj- 
ect which is in the Council’s lap for 
settlement is that of occupation 
analysis, classification, and rate de- 
termination. This involves analysis 
by management of every hourly paid 
occupation, and approval of the 
analysis by the men filling the occu- 
pation. Joint committees then clas- 
sify these occupations in various 
zones, or families as we call them, 
according to their relative worth 
as measured by such factors as 
supervision exercised, responsibility, 
experience, etc. The committees es- 
tablish model minimum and maxi- 
mum rates for each family, and 
develop policies and procedures for 
handling actual rates with reference 
to the established models. 

The Council tackled this occupa- 
tion analysis, classification and rate 
determination problem two years ago. 
Both elected and management repre- 
sentatives have devoted more energy 
to this work than to any other item 
of Council business. Work is still 
actively in progress. 

From this work will come equitable 
hourly rates, and a method of co- 
operatively perpetuating this rate 
structure. There are valuable by- 
products. Both elected and man- 
agement representatives receive train- 
ing in objective, impartial, analytical 
thinking, and in the appreciation of 


interrelations among various proc. 
esses and occupations. 

Some readers may think I am 
either kidding myself or trying to 
kid them when I refer to a genuinely 
legislative employee representation 
plan through which major decisions 
are really made, and binding con. 
tracts really negotiated. Your argu. 
ment probably is that the manage. 
ment representatives, with their 
inside information and ability to 
talk, are able to sell gold bricks, or 
are powerful enough to make the 
workers feel compelled to agree. 

This was once a valid argument— 
in the good old days before N.R.A. 
In those days all that the “No Dis. 
crimination” clause in many em. 
ployee representation plans meant 
was that management would ap- 
proach the outspoken employee repre- 
sentative with the idea definitely in 
mind of giving him a fair trial and 
then hanging him. But your argu- 
ment does not apply to an employee 
representation plan which honestly 
tries to satisfy today’s requirements 
by settling major issues. The man 
who says that elected representatives 
today are unwilling or unable to 
aggressively and effectively present 
their case simply does not know what 
he is talking about. 

Council committees and sub-com- 
mittees at every level of the organi- 
zation,—joint committees, employee 
representatives alone, management 
representatives alone, employee repre- 
sentatives meeting with their constit- 
uents—have worked days and weeks 
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considering evidence, studying pro- 
posals, making decisions, wording and 
rewording standard instructions. 
There has been some log-rolling and 
bulldozing, ignorance and obstinacy, 
and fear and suspicion on both sides. 
Nevertheless, overshadowing all that 
are the remarkable examples of work- 
ing together understandingly and ef- 
fectively. Council business has stim- 
ulated some of the straightest 


thinking we have ever done on. 


administrative problems. Through 
the Council has come the Corpora- 
tion’s first comprehensive body of 
clearly written statements of policy 
and procedure in the field of industrial 
relations. Best of all, we have the 
most widespread and uniform under- 
standing we have ever had of the 
why and how of these policies. This, 
from the management standpoint, is 
a result of an employee representation 
plan which provides for the settle- 
ment of major issues. 

3. My third point under the gen- 
eral heading of essential and neces- 
sary characteristics which a plan of 
employee representation must have 
to satisfy today’s requirements and 
to survive on its own merits is this: 
The plan must guarantee to the em- 
ployees a genuine organization of their 
own—complete, secure, closely-knit, 
self-governing, and self-respecting. 


COMPLETE CONTROL 


Employees must have complete 
control over all election machinery, 
designation of voting divisions, and 
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rules of eligibility to vote and hold 
office. 

It has been agreed, and is specified 
in our plan, that the mill manager 
shall preside at formal meetings of a 
local council, and that the President 
of the corporation shall serve as 
chairman of the General Council. 
However, elected representatives 
have, and must have, their own 
organization and their own elected 
officers. They must be free to meet 
with each other, and with their 
constituents, without any member of 
management being present. The 
elected section of each of our local 
councils meets alone, under its own 
chairman, on company time, once 
prior to every council meeting. Pri- 
vate meetings of elected representa- 
tives are frequently held on their 
own time. Elected representatives 
occasionally call mass meetings of 
their constituents, after working 
hours. The twenty-one elected gen- 
eral councilmen from all mills meet 
alone, under their own chairman, on 
company time, prior to every General 
Council meeting. These quarterly 
General Council caucuses usually last 
at least a day and a half. 

In addition to having their own 
chairman, the elected General Coun- 
cil representatives have their own 
full time secretary. This secretary 
reports to the elected chairman. 
The secretary frequently visits each 
mill, to assist local elected repre- 
sentatives in their various problems. 
Management was a bit skittish when 
this office was established, but a 
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year’s experience indicates that the 
office of full time secretary is a real 
asset to the plan. 

For every docketed item, the secret 
ballot and the so-called “unit voting 
system” should be used, unless, in 
each specific case, the elected repre- 
sentatives unanimously agree to sus- 
pend the rules. In the unit voting 
system, a majority of management 
votes and also a majority of elected 
votes is necessary to carry a motion. 

Detailed and unbiased minutes of 
every formal Council meeting must 
be widely circulated. A professional 
stenotype reporter takes verbatim 
minutes of our quarterly General 
Council meetings. These are boiled 
down to from 50 to 75 pages, ap- 
proved by a committee of elected 
representatives, printed, and distrib- 


uted to all employees. 
Arbitration must be compulsory. 
Our plan now reads: 


“Any matter upon which the General Council 
is unable to reach an agreement shall be submitted 
to arbitration.” 


Arbitration is no longer at the 
discretion of management. 

Termination of the plan must be 
by action of the employee represent- 
atives alone. Original acceptance 
of the plan, and adoption of amend- 
ments, are actions which must be 
mutually agreed to. However, if the 
plan is to be abandoned, the em- 
ployee representatives alone must 
take the action. Management alone 
must be powerless to terminate it. 

These are a few illustrations of 
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what we mean when we say that, in 
order to satisfy today’s requirements 
and to survive on its own merits, 
an employee representation plan must 
guarantee to employees a genuine 
organization of their own,—complete, 
secure, closely-knit, self-governing, 
and self-respecting. 

Let us now, in conclusion, briefly 
consider one point in the philosophy 
of employee representation, and one 
phase of the problem of supervision, 

The philosophical point is. this: 
Management must distinguish between 
collective bargaining and collective deal- 
ing, must understand the nature and 
necessity of each, and must prepare 
for both. 


TWO ARMED CAMPS 


Collective bargaining involves two 
armed camps, strongly organized 
fighting machines on each side. Bar. 
gaining is commonly understood to 
mean higgling, counter proposals, 
jockeying for strategic position. It 
is based on the Karl Marx premise 
that the working class and the en- 
ploying class have nothing in com- 
mon. This premise does not take 
all the facts into consideration. 
However, it probably is as near the 
truth as the other extreme so elo- 
quently advocated by stuffed shirts 
to the effect that workers and em- 
ployers are just one great big happy 
family, living in a blissful state of 
perfect and eternal harmony. 

Between these two extremes, 4 
a matter of fact, there is a large field 
of more or less common interests 
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In this field, collective dealing is 
possible. The essence of collective 
dealing is working together on the 
assembly and analysis and application 
of acommon body of facts pertaining 
to a specific problem. This is the 
employee representation plan’s major 
function. 

Nevertheless, management should 
recognize that a plan cannot be 
organized solely for collective dealing. 
Some bitter conflicts of interest are 
inevitable. The plan which is seri- 
ously lacking in dargaining strength 
will not survive. This may be un- 
fortunate, but it is true. 

In collective dealing, management 
must openly surrender certain time- 
honored prerogatives, and must firmly 
bind itself to be checked and re- 
strained by elected representatives 
atmany points. It is true that rank 
and file employees don’t want to run 
the corporation, and wouldn’t know 
how to if they did. But it is also 
true that functions which once were 
management’s alone are now on the 
council table. More and more func- 
tions are being placed there. It is the 
trend of the times. I don’t know 
where, in the abstract, collective deal- 
ing stops and management begins. 
It doesn’t make much difference. 
Each case must be decided on its 
own merits as it arises. I do know 
that many of those inherent and ab- 
solute rights of management are go- 
ing the way of the divine right of 
kings, 

Concerning supervision: Step dy 
Sep with the development of employee 
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representation, we must build up our 
front line supervisors, and dignify their 
position. 

An employee representation plan 
brings elected representatives into 
close contact with top management. 
Don’t leave the intermediate super- 
visors outside, on the end of a limb. 
Work with them, on the same prob- 
lems, with the same data, and even 
more closeiy than you work with 
your elected representatives. Fail- 
ure to do this inevitably will de- 
moralize and disrupt an organization 
from top to bottom. 

The more vital and effective is the 
plan of employee representation, the 
more urgent is the need for a well 
rounded program of supervisory train- 
ing. It must be demonstrated to 
supervisors that instead of lessening 
supervisory responsibility and op- 
portunity, a plan of employee repre- 
sentation calls for the highest type 
of supervision and leadership. Super- 
visors must be reassured that under- 
neath, as always, is that elemental 
relationship between the workman 
as an individual, and his boss, as an 
individual. 

The supreme importance of this 
individual relationship is the greatest 
lesson to be learned from a study of 
employee representation. 


(This article is from remarks of 


Mr. Eubank at the recent annual 
Midwest Conference on Industrial Re- 
lations, conducted by the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago and 
the School of Business of the University 
of Chicago.) 








Important Findings of a Survey of 


Store Policies on Employment Training, 
Tests, Physical Examinations, Dismis. 
sals, and Benefit Plans, Conducted by 


the Industrial Relations Section, of 


Princeton University. 


Department Store 
Policies Analyzed 


LTHOUGH department stores 
A have led in improving tech- 
nique of employment and 
training, they have lagged in treat- 
ment of other personnel problems. 
However, our survey of fifty repre- 
sentative stores,! just completed, in- 
dicates that recently, there has been 
an increasing interest in employment 
stabilization, dismissal compensation, 
old-age security, and group relations. 
The stores included in the study 
range in number of employees from 
160 to 13,000, and in location from 
New York and Toronto to Dallas 


1Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Personnel programs in department stores, 
by Helen Baker. Princeton. 1935. 85 pp. $1.50. 





By HELEN Baker 


Research Assistant, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton 


and San Francisco. We found that 
about one-half of these have a dis 
tinct personnel department. 

A second type of organization is 
that in which the personnel functions 
are divided as in the preceding group, 
but the executives in charge of these 
separate functions are directly te- 
sponsible to the superintendent or 
to the assistant or general manager 
with no intervening personnel direc- 
tor. The stores with this general 
type of personnel organization range 
in number of employees from 850 to 
4,300 with the median 1,00. 

The third group of personnel ot- 
ganizations includes those which have 
a personnel or employment managet 
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who, with sometimes one or more 
assistants, does all the employment 
work, and may or may not also be 
responsible for the store’s training 
and welfare programs. 

All of the stores in the first three 
groups place the personnel program 
in the operating division. The few 
stores included in the fourth group 
are alike in their organization only 
in that the responsibility for impor- 
tant personnel functions falls into 
different divisions of store manage- 
ment. An example of this type of 
organization is that of Lord and 
Taylor (New York) which falls into 
three main sections: merchandise, fi- 
nance and records, and service. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In most stores, the routine of em- 
ployment and responsibility for stand- 
ardized methods are centralized in 
one office. The requisition of one 
or more employees by a department 
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head must usually have the approval 
of the expense control office. 

However, the employment manager 
may have considerable leeway in 
adjusting employment requirements 
in the budget. One store reported: 

“Department heads either consult 
the employment manager when addi- 
tional help is needed or replacements 
are necessary or make out a formal req- 
uisition slip with the proper informa- 
tion. All requisitions are checked 
against budget, current trends and 
past history.” 

The responsibility in the final 
choice of a new worker varies be- 
tween stores. About one-fifth of the 
companies stated the employment 
department had full responsibility for 
selection. Others reported “central- 
ized responsibility in codperation with 
department managers.” 

For stores of over 2,000 employees, 
the following organizations are most 
typical: 





| GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT | 








| Personnel Director | 








|Employment Manager| 
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Another store of about 2,000 em- 
ployees divides its employment office 
more according to responsibility for 
daily placement and employment 
maintenance. Its set-up is as follows: 
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partment for which the individual js 
best fitted so that when there is a 
vacancy the applications on file may 
be referred to and the applicants 
asked to come in for a further inter. 





| HEAD OF SERVICE DIVISION | 








[Employment Manager| 
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Asst. Empl. Manager 
(In charge of contingents) 
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THE INTERVIEW 


The interview is the center of all 
employment procedure. Most em- 
ployment managers agree that in dull 
or busy seasons, the policy of inter- 
viewing all likely applicants is an 
important means of gaining informa- 
tion on the available supply of work- 
ers and maintaining public and em- 
ployee goodwill, as well as essential in 
choosing the best people for the jobs 
which are open. 

The following illustrate a variety 
of policies in regard to pre-employ- 
ment interviews: 

H. C. Capwell Company (Oakland 
—1,000 employees). “Every appli- 
cant is granted a personal interview 
and applications are filed and used 
as a resource for hiring new em- 
ployees.” 

The H. & S. Pogue Company (Cin- 
cinnati—I,100 employees). “Appli- 
cations are accepted from anyone who 
wishes to leave one and a preliminary 
interview is given at this time and 
notations made on the application. 
These are filed according to the de- 


view with the Employment Manager 
and department head, if this is 
necessary.” 

Lord and Taylor (New York— 
2,000 employees). “Initial contact 
made by preliminary interviewer. 
If to be further interviewed, the 
prospect makes out short form of 
application. After a talk with the 
Employment Manager, the prospect’s 
application is graded and filed for 
future use.’ 

The Robert Simpson Company, 
Ltd. (Toronto and Montreal—en.- 
ployees 5,200). ““The Company’s pol- 
icy is to receive all applicants courte- 
ously and to interview all if possible. 
Selected applicants are invited to 
write the regular application for 
employment and are considered for 
whatever openings there may be on 
the permanent or contingent staffs. 

“If there is no suitable opening, 
applications of suitable prospects are 
kept on file for six months. The 
Company tries to give applicants all 
the attention possible as they realize 
the important effect of their reception 
on their own and public opinion.” 
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The use of tests as a regular part of 
the employment procedure is less fre- 
quent now than it was in 1930. 


The question of the value of em- 
ployment tests is well summarized by 
one director of personnel who has had 
considerable experience in this field: 

“At present we are not using tests, 
although as conditions improve and 
there is not quite as much pressure of 
detail, as well as fewer former and 
other experienced employees avail- 
able, we plan to include certain test 
procedures, whose principal function 
will be to eliminate from further 
consideration individuals lacking cer- 
tain specific abilities recognized as 
being necessary to the successful 
conduct of a given job. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The importance placed on pre- 
employment physical examination is 
shown by the fact that almost half 
of the stores reporting require a 
thorough physical examination before 
final appointment to certain jobs or 
toany job. Thirteen stores make the 
examination compulsory for all new 
employees. Other stores require a 
physical examination of food handlers 
and heavy workers, such as delivery 
men, elevator operators, or one or the 
other of these groups. 

In an article in a recent issue of the 
National Safety News, Dr. Michael 
Lake of R. H. Macy and Co. cited the 
following as among the reasons for the 
physical examination: 
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1. To protect the company from a 
rapid rise in compensation costs. 

2. To protect customers and other 
employees from exposure to infectious 
diseases. 

3. To avoid employing people 
whose health in all probability would 
cause very irregular attendance. 

4. To help place the new employee 
in the job for which he is best fitted. 

Two important considerations in 
selecting employees are age and edu- 
cation. 

Of seventeen stores giving informa- 
tion on the upper age limit in hiring, 
nine gave a definite age, two stated 
that a new employee above a certain 
age (40 years for one store, and 50 
years for the other) must sign a waiver 
of possible pension rights and of 
relief association benefits, and six 
had indefinite policies. The age limit 
mentioned varied from 35 to 650. 
The one store suggesting the 35 year 
limit stated, ‘None employed under 
16, some over 35.” One store sets 
the limit as 40 for women and 46 for 
men, and another as 45 for women 
and 50 for men. Of course an age 
limitation policy does not apply as 
rigidly to the executive group. 

There are differences of opinion 
as to the value of a college education 
in store employment. R. H. Macy 
and Company is the outstanding ex- 
ample of a store making a definite, 
systematic effort to employ young 
college graduates and train them for 
executive positions. Many other 
stores followed a similar policy. 
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One employment manager stated 
succinctly her experience and opinion 
on the question of education: 

“All newly hired employees at the 
present time are high school graduates 
with a few college people. It would 
be possible to hire more college 
people, but I consider it unwise to 
take on more promotional material 
than there are opportunities... 
young men just out of college adjust 
to the long hours and hard work much 
more satisfactorily than girls . . . girls 
lose interest very quickly unless pro- 
motion is rapid. And some managers 
do not consider them ‘hard’ enough. 
I feel that a girl out of a New York 
high school is often better fitted for a 
junior executive position in a depart- 
ment store after four years experience 
in a store than is a girl of the same 
age just out of college.” 

From this and other opinions ex- 
pressed by employment and personnel 
executives, it is evident that the 
problem now is not how to secure 
employees of sufficient education, 
but what proportion of high school 
and college graduates to employ in 
relation to the promotional oppor- 
tunities. 


TRAINING 


Progress in training plans has un- 
doubtedly been retarded in the last 
few years. However the information 
secured in this survey does not indi- 
cate that training was greatly reduced 
during the depression. Perhaps the 
statement, “No expansion, rather 
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slightly curtailed” describes the gen. 
eral situation. 

Training in salescheck system and 
instruction on store policies are given 
to all new employees. In all but two 
stores, this training is given by a 
special supervisor or instructor in the 
training department. L. S. Ayres & 
Company (Indianapolis) gives a for- 
mal training to all new employees, 
regardless of former experience that 
takes most of a week. The required 
initial training includes the following: 

Store rules, organization, history, 
policies and employee activi- 
ties 

Store tour 

Store directory (for main floor 
and downstairs store sales- 
people) 

Selling system (4 periods) 

Cash register (for salespeople in 
departments using cash regis- 
ters) 

Salesmanship (3 periods) 

Snellenburg’s (Philadelphia) _ has 


seven periods of instruction in sys- 


tem, and two in salesmanship. The 
H. & S. Pogue Company (Cincinnati) 
gives two lessons in system and six 
lessons on “Principles of Selling at 
Pogue’s.”” 

Frequently the new salesperson’s 
training is definitely continued “on 
the job.” This additional training 
is commonly done by the assistant 
department manager or by an older 
salesperson who has been appointed 

“sponsor” in the department. The 
sponsor takes charge of the new 
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employee, introduces her to the other 
members of the department, takes 
her to lunch the first day, and in other 
ways helps to make her feel at ease in 
her new work. Typical of the in- 
formation concerning sponsors given 
in employee handbooks is that in 
Information for Namm Members. 

“In order that each new member 
may be made to feel thoroughly at 
home, there is a sponsor in each sell- 
ing department. Sponsors will be 
very glad to assist you in any way. 
Do not hesitate to ask them for in- 
formation about store system, de- 
partment system, merchandise, or 
members’ privileges. You will find 
them willing to assist you at any 
time.” 

Lit Brothers (Philadelphia) state: 

“A sponsor was chosen from each 
department in the store to act as 
guide and helper to the new em- 
ployee. The selection of the sponsor 
was based on qualities of leadership, 
personality, selling record and length 
of service. 

“Sponsors are given compensation 
for this work because we feel that it is 
of utmost importance that new sales- 
people coming into the organization 
are made to feel at home and are 
instructed in merchandise informa- 
tion and stock location.” 

In addition to the help given by the 
sponsor, new employees may be aided 
by handbooks of general information 
and merchandise manuals for specific 
information on the stock of the de- 
partment. 

The idea that “‘a salesman is born, 
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not made” was discarded long ago by 
department stores, and usually also~ 
the idea that good salesmanship is 
necessarily learned by experience in 
selling. Consequently the training 
programs of many stores include 
courses in advanced salesmanship 
with attendance required of all selling 
employees. Sometimes—and this is 
probably the most effective program 
—the formal training in selling meth- 
ods is closely allied to departmental 
meetings with mimeographed ma- 
terial giving the salespeople selling 
suggestions on the merchandise in 
specific departments. 

The educational activities of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company include a 
course in salesmanship for new people, 
and a great variety of courses for ad- 
vanced training in selling, service, 
and merchandise information. 

Examples of other methods in 
handling the problem of continuous 
training in salesmanship are: 

H. & S. Pogue Co. (Cincinnati). 
“Further training in salesmanship is 
given by the assistant buyer from 
bulletin outlines developed through 
meetings of assistant buyers and 
training representatives.” 

The Emporium (San Francisco). 
“Meetings are held by the service 
representatives every Saturday morn- 
ing in the selling departments before 
the opening of the store. The meet- 
ing is based upon the Service News 
Bulletin which is issued by the Train- 
ing Department.” 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. (Chicago). 
“We carry on considerable centralized 
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training, particularly with regard to 
sales methods, approaches, and dis- 
cussion of selling situations. In 
addition to this, we are finding a semi- 
monthly conference on selling situa- 
tions...of quite considerable value 
as an added emphasis along these 
lines. ...also group meetings in 
which demonstration sales are used, 
general discussions of various ten- 
dencies revealed by the analysis of 
large numbers of shopping reports, 
and occasional payroll inserts.” 

The methods used in paying de- 
partment store salespeople fall into 
four principal classifications. The 
following chart indicates the variation 
in use and importance of the four 
methods in forty-five stores. 





Salary and Com- 
mission 


Straight Salary 
Commission with 


Dr. a/c 
| Quota-Bonus 





Number of stores: 

Use in one or more depart- 
17 23 
The predominant system... II 
In all sales departments. .. . 4 7 

















The conclusions drawn from the 
comments made by executives con- 
cerning their experience with the 
several payment methods are: 

That good supervision is equally 
essential to the success of a straight 
salary or incentive plan. 

That the plan must be one that 
can be understood by the salespeople 
and is considered fair by them. 

That in developing a plan, manage- 
ment must not only consider selling 
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costs, but also the long-time affect 
upon customer service and employee 
good-will. 

In choosing new employees during 
the depression, stores have profited 
by the greater number of high-grade 
applicants. The result is that there 
are now many rank-and-file em. 
ployees interested in and capable of 
filling better jobs. The regular salary 
reviews based on production records 
and rating are useful in ascertaining 
the best promotional material as well 
as an important means of evaluating 
the individual workers. A few stores 
have broadened this salary review 
into a store-wide personnel review 
which attempts to give a definite 
picture of each employee’s status in 
his department, and the personnel 
strength or weakness of the whole 
store. The opinion of one super- 
intendent is: 

A real personnel review is always 
essential to fair promotional policies. 
Now that so many of our employees 
are fitted for higher jobs, naturally 
they will become discontented and 
restless unless the store takes a def- 
inite interest in putting them into 
the better positions that may become 
available. 


DISMISSALS 


Store employees as well as other 
wage earners face a two-fold threat 
to the security of their jobs: dis- 
charge, because of some personal 
failure or disapproval of a superior, 
and lay-off due to declining business. 
It was found that many stores had 
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made considerable progress towards 
preventing unfair discharge but that 
the group as a whole had had little 
success in preventing lay-offs during 
the depression. 

One store has developed the follow- 
ing, very definite procedure to prevent 
arbitrary discharge: 


“Dismissal Where a Replacement is 
to be Made 


A. First Six Months of Service 


During the first six months 
as a regular employee, the 
person is to be considered as 
on trial and may, with the 
approval of the Employment 
Manager, be dismissed with a 
minimum notice (or pay in 
lieu of notice) of one week. 
The person must, however, 
have received at least one 
caution by his supervisor (of 
which record was made on 
the Employee’s Record Card) 
that the work was not up to 
standard. 
Note: In all recommenda- 
tions for dismissals or for- 
mal warnings by the Per- 
sonnel Department, the 
general principle should be 
that the recommendation 
must come from an execu- 
tive not lower in rank than 
next above the employee’s 
immediate supervisor; thus 
for a salesperson, the rec- 
ommendation must come 
from the buyer or the per- 
son of higher rank, for an 
assistant buyer from the 
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divisional merchandise man- 
ager, etc. 


B. Six Months’ to Two Years’ Con- 
tinuous Regular Service 


Before any notice of dismissal 
there must have been a def- 
inite warning given by the 
Employment Office, Store 
Superintendent or Division 
Head that the employee’s 
work is not up to Standard, 
and that unless there is an 
improvement within a reason- 
able (specified) time (not less 
than two weeks), the em- 
ployee will be dismissed. 
After such warning the em- 
ployee may be dismissed with 
a minimum notice (or pay in 
lieu of notice) of one week. 
The approval of the Personnel 
‘Director is required before 
such notice may be given.” 
To soften the shock of the loss of a 
job, stores as well as industrial con- 
cerns, have begun to pay dismissal 
compensation to long-service em- 
ployees. Approximately four-fifths 
of the stores reported the use of a 
dismissal payment, ranging from one 
week’s salary in lieu of notice to a 
much more substantial payment in- 
creasing with length of service. 
The following is the basis of dis- 
missal payment in one store: 


I year’s service—1I week’s pay 
2to 5 years’ service—2 weeks’ pay 
5 to 10 years’ service—1 month’s pay 

Io to 15 years’ service—2 months’ pay 
15 to 20 years’ service—3 months’ pay 
Over 20 years’ considered individually 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


Medical departments have been 
established in most of the larger 
stores to give first aid in case of acci- 
dent, to prevent minor ills from de- 
veloping into more serious ones, and 
to maintain a good health record 
among employees through education, 
improved working conditions and 
correct placement. 

The following descriptions of store 
medical departments are illustrative 
of (a) the smaller store, (b) the large 
store with medical service independ- 
ent of an employee organization, and 
(c) the medical department as part of 
an employees’ association: 

(a) Wm. Hengerer Co. (Buffalo). 

“A nurse is constantly in attend- 
ance at the dispensary on the ninth 
floor and visits in the homes of em- 


ployees who are reported ill. 
“Employees are urged to go to the 
dispensary upon the first indication of 


illness. Many times when proper 
caution is exercised, illness is pre- 
vented. 

“A physical examination is given 
to every person who is employed for a 
permanent position. 

“The office hours of the house 
physician are from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. 
Monday through Friday and from 
11:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. on Satur- 
day.” 

(b) The 
(Cleveland). 

“A Health Service Department is 
maintained by The Halle Bros. Co. 
to supervise the physical welfare of its 


Halle Bros. Company 


people. New employees will be re. 
quired to take a physical examination 
either as soon as they enter the store 
or within a few months after em. 
ployment. 

“A physician, nurse, dentist, anda 
dental hygienist are in daily at. 
tendance, prepared to offer the fol. 
lowing services: 

1. To offer first aid and emergency 
treatment to customers or employees 
in case of sudden illness or accident. 

2. To offer treatment to employees 
for minor ailments and illness. 

3. To recommend general practi- 
tioners or specialists to any employees 
who wish advice. 

4. To give a physical examination 
by appointment, to any employee at 
any time. The department recom- 
mends such an examination yearly, 
and stands ready to give specific 
health advice to those who are 
examined. 

“A Dental Clinic, located in the 
Health Service Department, is main- 
tained by the Employees’ Association. 
Its aim is to encourage preventive 
dentistry and to that end it offers 
prophylactic treatments, simple fill 
ings and extractions. The Dental 
Clinic makes a charge for its work 
sufficient to cover operating costs. 
Emergency treatment for toothaches, 
as well as advice about bridge and 
plate work, are given employees free 
of charge. 

(c) L. Bamberger & Co. (Newark). 

“Physicians and nurses are pfo- 
vided for the treatment in the store 
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of many types of cases such as colds, 
cuts, and sprains. Prescriptions 
given by store physicians when filled 
by our druggist are paid for by the 
Co-Workers’ Association and the co- 
worker is required to pay only a 
nominal charge. 

“The physicians are always ac- 
cessible in the store to co-workers 
without previous appointment for 
examinations or prescriptions or treat- 
ments. In addition to the general 
staff, a Newark specialist in all dis- 
eases of the heart and lungs has 
office hours in the Health Department 
one day a week and can be consulted 
without charge. 

“The Health Department consists 
of four wards, one nose and throat 
toom, two surgical dressing rooms, 
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three doctors’ offices, one laboratory 
and X-Ray room, besides the chi- 
ropodist’s and dentists’ rooms. The 
latest type of apparatus is used in- 
cluding Ultra-Violet Ray, X-Ray and 
Baking Lights. 

“A Dental Clinic is connected with 
the Health Department, where you 
may have dental work done during 
store hours. Examinations and 
emergency treatments are given with- 
out charge. A charge of fifty cents 
is made for cleaning your teeth, for 
extracting or for filling a tooth. 

“A full time chiropodist is em- 
ployed. The co-worker is required 
to pay only a nominal charge for this 
service.” 

There are many variations of these 
plans, in other companies. 





Fascism, or Else Widespread Industrial 
Disputes, Will Result from Effort to 
Have Government Guarantee Rights 


Which Labor Can only Win by Its Own 


Strength, Professor 


Mason Fears, 


Doubts New Law 
wilf Aid Workers 


HE intervention of govern- 

mental agencies on the side 

of labor represents a new 
departure in industrial relations in 
this country. We are more accus- 
tomed to the use of government 
power, in the form of injunctions, 
militiamen, and soldiers on the side 
of the employer. 

However, the ineffectiveness of 
labor’s appeals to the government 
during the last two years raises doubt 
as to the usefulness of such appeals. 
It also demonstrates labor’s failure to 
see that only through its own efforts 
can it hope to obtain permanent 
results. 

Recent legislation attempted to 
improve the position of labor in two 
ways: it sought to place the legal 
status of trade-unionism on a more 
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secure footing, and tried to make 
national in scope certain minimum 
requirements as to hours, wages and 
working conditions. The Schechter 
decision however destroyed whatever 
gains had been made toward improv- 
ing labor’s legal status, and also 
greatly narrowed the constitutional 
scope of future legislation in this field. 
But long before this judicial ukase, 
labor’s expectations had been blasted 
by the wholesale manner in which 
employers, without legal apprehen- 
sion, flaunted the provisions of the 
Recovery Act. At the A. F. of L 
Convention of 1934 the bitterest dis- 
appointment recorded by labor was 
over the failure of this act to realize 
political and legislative promises to 
throw statutory safeguards around 
the right to organize and_ bargain 
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collectively through bonafide trade- 
unions. It is here, the executive 
council moaned, “‘that the most cruel 
disillusionment of the workers re- 
garding NRA has occurred.” So 
labor leaders, during the last session 
of Congress, girded their loins and 
sought to re-establish trade-unionism 
on a firm legal foundation. The 
Wagner Labor Disputes Act is the 
result. 

I consider the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act unfortunate, not because of 
lack of sympathy with the ends it 
seeks but because it fails to distin- 
guish between the nature of govern- 
ment and the nature of an organized 
economic group; for its failure to 
differentiate sharply those functions 
which belong to government from 
those which must be left to trade- 
unions. 

That industrial peace in a demo- 
cratic society necessitates the right 
of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through independently 
chosen representatives, that such re- 
presentatives should be accorded the 
right to speak for all employees con- 
stituting a majority of the unit 
deemed appropriate, there can be no 
doubt. But is it the business of 
government to try to secure these 
desirable ends in the manner pro- 
vided by the Wagner Act? 

In the industrial battle organized 
American labor has always depended 
too much on government support and 
too little on expanding its own 
strength. The Wagner Act is further 
evidence of this tendency. 
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There is every reason to believe 
that one of the most important re- 
sults of Federal labor legislation may 
be improvements in the operation of 
employee representation plans. Em- 
ployers are bound to attempt to 
bring their plans into conformity with 
the provisions of the legislation, and 
if they are able to do so, and gain 
the support of a majority of the 
employees, the “Magna Charta” of 
the AFL will actually have the effect 
of making it more difficult to organize 
plants. In view of this possibility, 
even probability, it is difficult to 
understand why labor should be so 
optimistic over the enactment of the 
Wagner Act. It is equally hard to 
see why industrialists should be so 
much alarmed at the re-enactment of 
provisions which they so successfully 
circumvented or freely ignored under 


NRA. 


Before government can be of much 
service in promoting collective bar- 
gaining, organized labor must first 
demonstrate to the employer that a 
union exists, and the most convincing 
demonstration of its existence is its 
ability to call out enough workers to 
bring the plant to a standstill. 


In the process of establishing eco- 
nomic balance, government may aid; 
by use of the injunction it can safe- 
guard unionizing activities against 
the discriminatory acts of employers; 
it can render unenforceable “yellow 
dog” contracts; it might even protect 
trade union funds against confisca- 
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tion. All of this, I believe, our 
government can and should do both 
as a practical and as a constitutional 
matter. There are, however, certain 
definite limits to what government 
can or should undertake in equalizing 
labor’s bargaining strength. Desir- 
able as it is as a matter of policy to 
establish collective bargaining, labor 
cannot enjoy it even as a matter of 
law in cases where it does not possess 
it as an economic fact. I believe that 
the attempt of government to compel 
agreements between employer and 
employee is not very different in 
effect from a _ statute outlawing 
strikes; and similarly is unenforce- 
able. 

I endorse collective bargaining as 
sound public policy but insist that it 
cannot be achieved by legislative 
fiat. There must be a strong, dis- 
ciplined labor movement under com- 
petent leadership. To date organ- 
ized labor and organized capital, 
though surely hostile enough, have 
codperated to abort this result. Until 
strong, united and responsible organ- 
ization is established on both sides, 
governmental measures will serve only 
to draw more sharply such issues as 
trade-unionism versus company union- 
ism, collective bargaining versus indi- 
vidual agreements, etc.; all of which 
perilously exaggerates the elements of 
conflict already only too inherent in 
the employer-employee relationship. 

I submit that collective bargaining 
offers the most satisfactory approach 
to the problem of the employer- 
employee relationship. This __ re- 
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quires strong, independent organi. 
zation on both sides and adequate 
adjustment machinery over both of 
them. The building of trade-union 
organization and power is the work 
of the employees, not of the govern. 
ment. Government cannot fight la. 
bor’s battles. Only in industries 
where the unions were strong before 
the enactment of Section 7a, such as 
the Building and Garment Trades, 
have workers enjoyed any consider. 
able share in determining their own 
destiny. 

The big idea of this new legislation 
is to achieve for labor, by the aid of 
government, the right of collective 
bargaining. Collective bargaining is 
elevated to the plane of a legal right, 
and several activities of employers, 
are by specific statutory provisions, 
expressly forbidden. 


BARGAINING VS. DEALING 


One can but deplore the manner in 
which certain employers sought to 
defeat or circumvent the collective 
bargaining provisions of the Recovery 


Act. Prior to 1933 collective bar- 
gaining was a phrase of definite mean- 
ing, known and accepted by both 
employers and trade-unionists. For 
both it meant dealing through inde- 
pendent trade-union representatives 
and was entirely distinguishable from 
any employer-employee relationship 
in which the company union, works 
council, or any other employee repre- 
sentation plan, was the device used. 
This distinction was strongly insisted 
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upon by industrialists as well as by 
trade-unionists. Mr. E. K. Hall, 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
yhom industrialists regarded as the 
dean of their school of industrial rela- 
tions, accurately expressed the labor 
point of view no less than that of 
employers. 

“Trade-unions,’ Mr. Hall wrote 
in 1928 are organized “without invi- 
tation from and often in opposition 
to the wishes of the management,” 
whereas the employee representa- 
tion plan of labor organization, “‘is 
founded with the encouragement and 
often on the invitation of the manage- 
ment;...it is not bargaining; it is 
dealing; it is collective dealing, if you 
please, but as I see it, that is very 
diferent from bargaining.” (Per- 
sonnel, vol. 4, Feb., 1928, p. 77). 

As recently as 1932, John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd advocated collective 
dealing, not collective bargaining. 

“There must be,” Mr. Rockefeller 
uid, “collective dealing in place of 
collective bargaining.” (New York 
Times, Sept., 1932). 

The concepts “‘collective dealing” 
and “collective bargaining” which 
formerly were quite distinguishable, 
being used to describe entirely dif- 
frent types of employer-employee 
rdationship, became completely iden- 
tified in the minds of certain industri- 
ilsts, after 1933. Words originally 
used to describe a relationship wherein 
theemployer deals with a labor organ- 
tation encouraged and sponsored by 
the employer himself were surrendered 
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for those alleged to meet the require- 
ments of a legislative mandate. 

It is not my purpose to question 
the good intentions of those who 
aided in establishing employee repre- 
sentation plans, or to deny the real 
benefits, that have flowed to labor 
under them. But for most employers, 
there was no thought of endowing 
labor with the right to bargain col- 
lectively. Before the enactment of 
Section 7(a) such agencies did not con- 
stitute collective bargaining. Only 
by some feat of legerdemain can 
these plans now be transformed, and 
I am convinced that it was and is a 
mistake for employers to make the 
effort. 

There is grave doubt whether 
employers can make fundamental 
changes in company unions such as 
will meet the requirements of true 
collective bargaining, or whether in- 
deed they should try. This is not to 
deny company unions all value and 
merit. But to concede to them, as 
certain industrialists insist on doing, 
the exclusive or even dominant posi- 
tion as bargaining agents, is tanta- 
mount to giving the employer a 
representative on both sides of the 
table. Under such a condition, la- 
bor’s bargaining power is not cur- 
tailed; it is destroyed. 


DANGER IN MINORITIES 


Closely associated with Congress’ 
purpose to secure labor the right of 
collective bargaining is the legisla- 
tive guarantee of authority to repre- 
sentatives of the majority to speak for 
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all employees. The issue of majority 
versus minority representation has 
been a most troublesome one. In the 
course of a year, there has been 
hardly a public official from the Presi- 
dent on down who has not tried his 
hand at a final and conclusive inter- 
pretation, until the issue literally has 
become confusion worse confounded. 

There can be little question as to 
the soundness of the majority princi- 
ple. The right of labor to bargain 
exclusively through representatives 
chosen by a majority of employees is 
obviously one which it should have, 
and employers ought to respect that 
right; the reason given by them for 
not doing so is word-quibbling, ut- 
terly insincere. Whether Congress 
can or should undertake to achieve 
majority rule for labor is another 
question. 

Assuming that collective bargain- 
ing through bonafide trade-union 
representatives furnishes the most 
satisfactory basis on which industrial 
negotiations can proceed, adherence 
to the majority principle becomes 
absolutely necessary. Labor has 
maintained the exclusive right of 
representatives of the majority to 
speak for all employees. Employers, 
on the other hand, have shown sur- 
prisingly tender regard for minorities, 
claiming for themselves the “right” 
to negotiate and make agreements 
with all comers. Never before es- 


pecially careful of minority rights, 
employers are now unusually solicit- 
ous, urging that it is unfair, un- 
democratic, un-American, for minori- 
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ties to be subjected to agreements 
which they have had no part in mak. 
ing. The insincerity of such em. 
ployer devotion to the minority prin. 
ciple has been shown time and time 
again, the Guide Lamp Corporation 
Case being the most famous illustra. 
tion. The experience of hearing this 
argument in many similar cases f. 
nally outraged Chairman Garrison to 
the point of observing: 

“I am tired of hearing theoretical 
arguments advanced about the rights 
of the minority. I have never yet 
seen a case in which these arguments 
were advanced by bonafide minority 
groups genuinely concerned with ne 
gotiating a collective agreement ap. 
plying to all. They are invariably 
put forth by employers who do not 
wish to bargain collectively and who, 
therefore, wish their responsibility to 
be kept as diffused and uncertain as 
possible.” 

If only the employer can get the 
minority principle accepted, the rest, 
in view of the chaotic and disunited 
condition of American trade-unior- 
ism, is easy. It is only necessary to 
get rival labor organizations to pre- 
sent a variety of demands so that by 
playing one against the other no col- 
lective bargaining can be carried on 
at all. That the employer is able 
to do this to such an extent that 
government feels moved to intervene 
in behalf of the majority principle, is 
a significant and discouraging com- 
mentary on the character and 
strength of American labor. If labor 
is ever intelligently led and effectively 
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represented, bargaining must be the 
exclusive right of the majority. 
There can be no doubt as to that; 
the contrary view is absurd on its 
face. I have never known of a 
government sending two sets of repre- 
sentatives to negotiate a treaty with 
a foreign country, one authorized to 
speak for the majority, the other for 
a minority. 


PREDICTS CONTROVERSY 


But even if accepted the whole 
significance of the majority rule 
principle turns on the unit chosen. 
Under the provisions of the Wagner 
Act the power and responsibility of 
deciding between competing units is 
conferred upon the National Labor 
Board. 

I predict that the controversies 
under this provision will be among 
the most difficult which the board 
will be called upon to decide. It will 
involve fierce battles between com- 
pany unions and independent labor 
organizations, and contests between 
craft and industrial unionists. Also, 
it may be that there are employees 
in American industry who do not 
wish to be represented either by 
company or outside unions, but who 
do desire to avail themselves of collec- 
tive bargaining. How will the board 
decide this issue? One may doubt the 
government’s wisdom in entering this 
field. Each group of workers should 
be left to decide for themselves what 
unit they wish to represent them. 
For even conceding that a govern- 
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ment agency should determine the 
bargaining unit, the problem will be 
next to impossible of solution in cases 
where wage-earners have not already 
reached an agreement—a situation, 
which as everyone knows, is not at 
all unusual. 

Thus Congress’ desire to safeguard 
labor in its right to organize and 
bargain collectively has led it to as- 
sume responsibility even in matters of 
a minor nature, details formerly 
considered as lying in the field of 
routine shop management: Questions 
of seniority rights, of discharge, of 
lay-offs, etc., all become subjects of 
complaint and adjudication. If this 
practice is continued, paternalism 
may be carried to such a point as to 
suggest fascism. 

In the administration of the new 
labor legislation the government may 
follow one of two policies. It may 
allow wholesale disregard of the 
provisions, the probable effect of 
which will be widespread industrial 
disputes, and an appeal on the part 
of labor for even more far-reaching 
legislation or the administration may 
insist on strict enforcement. If it 
does this the A. F. of L., in view of 
its lack of organized power and its 
incompetent and shortsighted leader- 
ship, will go along and become a sort 
of government-run labor organization 
in its nature essentially Fascist. 
Neither employers nor workers intend 
this result, but “hell is paved with 
good intentions” and both will have 
aided in producing it. 











University of Pennsylvania Depar, 
ment Develops Some _ Significan: 





Statistics from Records of the Penn. 
sylvania State Employment Servic. 


Characteristics 


of the Jobless 


N INTERESTING #§$analysis 
A of the types of people who 
are unemployed is contained 
in a recent study of the employment 
characteristics of new applicants at 
the Philadelphia State Employment 
Office, reported on by Gladys L. 
Palmer. The study was conducted 
by the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in co-operation with the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service. 
To a certain extent, the study answers 
the perplexing question “Who are 
the unemployed?” 

The Personnel Journal has culled 
from Miss Palmer’s report some 
rather significant __ statistics. It 
should be born in mind that these 
statistics apply only to those of the 
unemployed who have applied for 


Summarizing a report 


By Gladys L. Palmer 


work at the State Employment Office 
The figures do not include the idk 
relief recipients who have not visited 
this office. 

The first important question an- 
swered is: “How many were born in 
the United States?” The answers 
81.2 per cent of the men and 9I.! 
per cent of the women. 

From where did they come t 
Philadelphia? The answer: 


Men Women 
Per cent born in Philadelphia... 44.3 50-9 
Per cent born in the rest of 





PURRINOVORER .. «566s 0ccesess 12.4 119 
Per cent born in the U. S. A. out- 
side Pennsylvania. ......... 24.5 28.4 


Most of the men who came from 
the rest of Pennsylvania to Phila- 
delphia were skilled and semi-skilled 
labor. Most of those coming from 
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the rest of the United States were 
unskilled labor and domestic and per- 
sonal servants. 

Most of the women who came from 
the rest of Pennsylvania to Phila- 
delphia were in the executive and 
professional class. Those coming 
from the rest of the United States 
were largely domestic and personal 
servants. 

What were the types of jobs they 
had held longest while employed? 
The following table shows: 


Per cent Per cent 


Occupational Group Men Women 
Total Reporting............ 100.0 100.0 
Skilled and Semi-skilled..... 38.2 16.6 
ee 11.8 O.1 
aac ere 15.0 35-7 
Transportation and Trade... 14.3 10.0 
Domestic and Personal...... 4.6 20.4 
Executive and Professional... 13.3 11.8 
PUNE SOTVIER. 00.0 sc cccveee 0.7 ° 
eer rere re 2.1 5.4 


In what industries were they last 
laid off? The answer is in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Industry in Which Percent Percent 

Last Employed Men Women 
Total Reporting............ 100.0 100.0 
Manufacturing. ............ 33.0 27.5 
Building Construction....... 19.7 1.4 
SUTNOHIOR. ... occ cess 11.2 18.6 
Public Utilities............. 8.2 33 
Government............... 3-9 3-0 
Business and Professions.... 5.7 9.0 
Service Industries.......... 6.3 g.1 
Institutions................ 2.0 10.4 
Private Families............ 1.1 11.2 
Miscellaneous. ............. 8.9 6.5 


This table is significant because if 
all industries had to pay the same 


unemployment insurance payroll tax of the men and 94 per cent of the 
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as is sometimes proposed, the table 
shows that the burden would fall un- 
equally. In some industries employ- 
ment is less stable than in others. 

How long is it since they had a job? 
The answer: 


Per cent Per cent 


Duration of Unemployment Men Women 
Total Reporting............ 100.0 100.0 
ee 15.5 23.6 
PTR ve so siccceecses 9-5 12.2 
i ee 5.0 5.6 
3O-ES MORENE, 2... ssccseee 10.8 13.6 
i | ne 27.6 21.6 
26-96 months. ..........00 18.2 10.9 
Cie 8.1 4.2 
49 months and over........ 4.2 6.1 
Employed at time of regis- 

ee er rere rere. 1.1 2.2 


This table shows that in a depres- 
sion like the last one benefits lasting 
about 4 months, after a waiting pe- 
riod averaging one month will take 
care of only about 25 per cent of the 
unemployed till they find jobs again. 
The remainder will have to go on 
some form of relief after 6 months. 

How old were the applicants? The 
answer: 


Per cent Per cent 


Ages Men Women 
Total Reporting............ 100.0 100.0 
DE BCR 6.0 o5e15 seh cce sisi tins 18.5 35.5 
a ee 15.8 18.2 
SHBG ORIOL 56:0 ac0.a:5:4:siere:ecscois 12.8 13.4 
a 4 hs nee geta 15.2 12.5 
KORE FORE ons cidsivownsivnes 53.2 8.7 
arr 10.1 5.7 
Ce nr 6.3 $4 
I 6k asx sciaveses 4-5 1.7 
I condi wnercee’ 2.3 0.6 
ir 506 enswaes 1.3 0.5 


Eighty-five and six tenths per cent 
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women applying were under 50. The 
people placed with the least difficulty 
have been found to be women under 
25 and men around the ages of 35 
and 39. 

How many would be eligible under 
the Social Security Act? This ques- 
tion is answered in the report as fol- 
lows: 

“In view of the present interest in 
the potential coverage of unemploy- 
ment compensation under the new 
Social Security Act, it may be of in- 
terest to note that the vast majority 
of applicants will be covered by the 
proposed unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions. A preliminary check 


on the eligibility of the industries 


represented indicates that 87 per cent 
of the men and 70 per cent of the 
women registering at the State Em. 
ployment Office during the quarter 
months of 1934 would be eligible 
under the proposed legislation. The 
same check applied to work relief 
applicants indicates that the same 
proportion of men and §5 per cent of 
the women would be eligible.” 

Directors of the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which conducted 
the study, are Joseph H. Willits and 
Anne Bezanson. The secretary is 
Mirian Hussey. 
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To the Editors of the PERSONNEL 
JouRNAL: 

The following letter I have ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wadsworth comment- 
ing on his interesting article of the 
last issue of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL: 


“Mr. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
Los Angeles, 
California 


“Dear Mr. Wadsworth: 

“I read with great interest your 
article “Tests prove worth to a 
utility,’ in the new issue of the 
Personnel Journal. I have been ex- 
perimenting here with psychological 
and other tests for about a year. 
We are not able to use them to any 
extent for present employees but all 
applicants who are seriously con- 
sidered for employment take one or 
more of the following tests: 

1. Thurstone Typing. 

. Stenogauge for stenographers. 

3. O'Connor Vocabulary. 

4. Otis Mental Ability. 

$. Bernreuter Personality Inven- 

tory. 

6. Thurstone Clerical. 

“Stenographers take Nos. 2, 3, 4 
and 5. Typists take 1, 3, 4 and 5. 
Clerks or beginner clerks take 4, 5 
and 6, 

“I am increasingly satisfied with 
the use of the Otis Mental Ability 
Test although I like the O’Connor 
Vocabulary for stenographers and 
typists with or without the Otis. 
Our use of the Bernreuter Inventory 


wv 





Correspondence 


is purely experimental. I am not 
sure that it would tell anything that 
an acute interviewer would not de- 
tect unaided; that is identify the 
applicants with personality problems. 
I am making a special effort to de- 
velop the ability to estimate the 
qualities disclosed by the Otis and 
Bernreuter tests merely by inter- 
view, verifying the result afterwards 
by the test. Needless to say there 
are plenty of misses. 

“We have little in the way of 
norms for our various levels of skill 
but I would estimate tentatively the 
following requirements for Otis: 

Routine Clerical. .... 80 to go 

Higher Clerical and 

Minor Supervisory.. go to 105 
Secondary Technical 

and Intermediate 


Supervisory....... 95 to 110 
Higher Technical and 
Supervisory....... 110 to 125 


“Of course this is very crude and 
I am well aware that intelligence is 
only one of many essential qualities 
and perhaps not even the most im- 
portant one many times. 

“For stenographers I would guess 
that the following norms would be 
desirable on the O’Connor Vocabulary 
which as you know has 150 words: 

Routine Typist...... 100 to I1§ 
General Stenographic. 105 to 125 
Where superior steno- 

graphic and secre- 

tarial performance is 

ere 125 to 140 
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“Again this is crude and there are 
exceptions to all good rules. 

“T am giving ‘you this in the belief 
that it will interest you and in the 
hope that I may have in return some 
brief statement from you regarding 
your own experience with such tests. 
I would be interested to know what 
mental ability test you use. Are the 
scores referred to in your articles 
‘I.Q’s’ or some other score? Mine 
are. 

“You refer to a rating system. 
May I have a copy of your blank? 
Our own is enclosed, and I am very 
much interested to see that you use 
the same three point scale that we 
adopted here. The chief reason for 
adopting a three point scale instead 
of a five or ten is that some super- 
visors cannot or will not discriminate 
with sufficient accuracy. - This tends 
to make it unfair for some employees 
and it becomes too difficult and tedi- 
ous a job when many employees have 
to be rated. Please notice that we 
do not use this blank for employees 
having supervisory or highly techni- 
cal jobs. 

“IT admire the tone of your article 
as well as the information given and 
I heartily concur in your concluding 
observations regarding the value of 
tests. They do not eliminate the 
necessity for other means of deter- 
mining suitability for promotion and 
selection of employees but I do be- 
lieve they tend to develop more 
accurate judgment.” 

Epwarp N. Hay, 
Personnel Officer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To the Editor of the PERsonne, 
JouRNAL: 

“Yesterday I received my Novem. 
ber copy of the PERSONNEL JournaL 
and from my point of view it is the 
most interesting issue that has been 
put out since I have been a member 
of the organization. 

“In this particular issue the arti: 
cles are those that are particularly 
appealing to the young man in per- 
sonnel work. The article on ‘Tests 
Prove Worth to a Utility’ by Mr. 
Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, is of particular interest to 
me at this time. When Mr. Wads. 
worth’s other article appeared in 
February of 1935 pertaining to a 
rating report I found it to be the 
solution to our rating problem at 
that time. Prior to the receipt of 
the February issue we were using the 
graphic style rating sheet. Since 
installation of the style sheet reported 
in the February issue we have had 
far more satisfactory results without 
reports. I am convinced that this is 
due to the fact that this particular 
form is much easier understood by 
the average individual who does the 
rating. 

“It will be appreciated if you will 
advise the address of Mr. Guy W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., in order that I may 
write him for a sample of the intel- 
ligence tests that are being used by 
him. It is very likely that we will 
want to begin using a similar test 
in this division of our company.” 

J. Frirz TuHompson, 
Athens, Ga. 
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WHY THEY COULDN’T HOLD THEIR JOBS 


Although the present economic disturb- 
ance has caused the educational program 
in many communities to be reduced, the 
responsibility of the schools for education 
to develop character has increased, 
according to a study reported by H. 
Chandler Hunt, Assistant Principal of the 
Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn. 

By questionnaire and personal inter- 
view some of the largest business concerns 
in the country were solicited for informa- 
tion regarding their office and clerical 
employees because it is from these grad- 


NOTES 


uates of our schools that the business 
world judges the results of the schools. 
Seventy-six corporations, among the best 
known in the country, codperated in this 
study. A few samples of these concerns 
will indicate the general character of the 
whole list: Bird & Son, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., etc. 

For all the corporations reporting there 
is an average turnover of employees of 
5.8 per cent, or approximately 4,000 
people. The results of the inquiry 
appear in the two tables that follow. 


Table I Table II 
Per cent Per cent 
Most Common Deficiencies 
Causes for Preventing 
Lack of Specific Skills Discharge Promotion 
Lack of Specific Skills 
EE ci echo tev ener reenenenearnenesewaies 2.2 3.2 
ER cnn ssn ec ckseneneeer enn cewerawownwne 1.6 2.4 
NL iin chase baer aera KahehneneneN 1.6 5.2 
DS 3.5 vivkb-vienen ae ielmadaeona eda suaeie 1.3 1.6 
Rr ee renner mer terse anne rerrre 1.3 3.0 
Rs «Vc cceencheokekehennnaneaeaeeen 9 2.2 
ES 6660 vecenseerescieneeeeneneeeen ees 6 1.4 
ESSERE er ener sre ey erry or 6 | 
I 60 6's ac eedcaewhesrnekendesendenwes © 10.1% 1.8 23.5% 
Character Traits 
TS vin 66 tidherdestaearedanedeeeracebads 14.1 7-9 
I ix chrinektheeadiacneiepenanueweie 10.7 6.7 
NS: tio Hicchndniniae rem ekenaandaneeiantees 10.3 6.4 
Absence for other causes than Illlness................ 8.5 2% 
ES ctunicnehkithnendeebadieweneemrewee 8.1 1.2 
Attention to Outside Things...................00005 7-9 5.6 
EL. 2 account ikuindines winaiie wed weit 7.6 10.9 
ED asc cuenkviienatnabendauabeweses 7.2 9-7 
Nat dn nthe aeoderniiewebanbnio 6.7 4.6 
Es cavctevocksrherseuceneeeenvnwsdons 3-5 4.6 
I. 1.4 ci akundaisasmennnneseeebee 2.2 3.3 
Insufficient Care of and Improper Clothing........... 1.6 3-0 
REE AE 5c 5 9 4-4 
tis in kcab baie caneanmaliewenibirainns “3 8 
ois chk hginhnneiintineeencaiient 2 1.4 
Te ED, . 2s ctcenccesvensseveeusqees _:0 89.9% 2.4 76.5% 
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PUBLIC BELIEVES IN JOB SECURITY 


An overwhelming majority of the 
American people including more than half 
of the most prosperous class, believes the 
government should see to it that every 
man who wants to work has a job, ac- 
cording to the first of a quarterly series of 
national surveys of public opinion con- 
ducted by Fortune Magazine, published 
in a recent issue. 

The tabulation of answers to the ques- 
tion “Do you believe that the govern- 
ment should see to it that every man who 
wants to work has a job?” is as follows: 





LOWER MIDDLE CLASS 
PERCENLAGE 

LOWER MIDDLE CLASS 
PERCENTAGE 

NEGRO PERCENTAGE 


PROSPEROUS PERCENT- 


AGE 








Yes 76.8 
No 20.1 
Don’t know | 3.1 
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“Thus, beginning with nearly half 
of the prosperous and sweeping down 
through the economic levels to 91 per 
cent of the negroes, public opinion over- 
whelmingly favors assumption by the 
government of a function that was never 
seriously contemplated prior to the New 
Deal,” comments the magazine. 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK BY 
WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Impressive evidence of the impossi- 
bility of effectively regulating industrial 
home work is contained in a study re- 
cently published by the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, dealing with 
conditions in Rhode Island. The facts 
presented both in statistical data ob- 
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tained from pay-roll records and inter. 
views with the workers, and in descr; 

tions of the situation in typical homes, 
are vivid testimony to the investigatory 
conclusions that industrial home work 
should be abolished, since the evils of 
long hours, meager earnings, and explo. | 
tation of woman and child labor are jn. 
herent in this method of production and 
can not be regulated. 
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REPORT ON LEGISLATION 


A report on welfare, relief, and re. 
covery legislation by the federal gov. 
ernment and states during 1933 and 
1934 has been issued by the Public 
Administration Service. It was pre. 
pared by Marietta Stevenson and 
Susan Posanski of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association. 


WORST ACCIDENT YEAR 


A booklet entitled ‘Why Sneer at 
Nero?”, which is “printed in the inter- 
ests of street and highway safety and 
for the promotion of a more pleasur- 
able use of automobiles,” is being dis- 
tributed by the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“The United States in 1934,” the 
company points out, “experienced 
its worst automobile accident record. 
Around 36,000 persons were killed 
and nearly 1,000,000 injured as a re- 
sult of 882,000 personal injury accl- 
dents. The deaths represented an in- 
crease of 16 per cent over the 31,078 
fatalities reported in 1933. 

“The main reason for so great an 
increase in deaths is that many motor- 
ists drive too fast too much of the 
time.” 





